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WHY DO WE DANCE? 

By CARL ENGEL 

Le pantalon 
De Toinon 

N'a pas de fond. 
(Text of the celebrated "Pantalon") 

IT would seem fatuous, in one so destitute of terpsichorean 
accomplishments as I am, to attempt a discourse on the 
dance. Far be it from me to feign an authoritative air in 
speaking of the technical side of dancing as an art. Pleasurably 
moved or keenly stirred by performers on the "light, fantastic 
toe," and heartily appreciative of the eccentric or fantastically 
gorgeous spectacles that modern ballets offer us, I must plead 
ignorance of the completest sort when it comes to "entrechats" 
"pirouettes" and "chassez-dechassez" I might as well confess that 
I am no dancer at all, and that I am equally unqualified to pro- 
nounce myself on the relative superiority of the "fox-trot" over the 
"turkey-trot," particularly as I suspect that the remembered store 
of my zoological and ornithological studies would be of small con- 
sequence in settling so delicate a matter. What I am in quest of, 
are the physiological and psychological principles which underlie 
the quickened and accentuated movements of the human body, 
commonly associated with dancing. 

This may seem, offhand, a forbiddingly dry and unimagin- 
ative way of approaching a subject that is sheer animation and 
fancy. Yet, in the last analysis, the value of all so-called historic 
or scientific investigation depends not alone on the establishing 
of more or less authenticated facts; their presentation and inter- 
relation can gain coherence and reality only when they become 
amalgamated by an added pinch of "such stujff as dreams are 
made of." Perhaps it may appear, in the end, that I have helped 
myself rather generously to that precious ingredient. But let it 
not be forgotten that in curiously probing the past and questioning 
the future, we resemble the tourist who is climbing a mountain. 
We ascend the foothills and gaze on the plain; we rise to the high- 
lands, whence we can see the valleys and trace some of the rivers 
to their sources. From the loftier peaks we can make out the 
distant sea; but alas! on reaching the summit, eager to set our 
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eyes upon the further shore, we find nothing but shimmering 
mists and vapors at our feet. So shall I ask the reader to follow 
me, in discussing the dance, from the level of substantiated fact, 
over the crags of scientific hypothesis, to an altitude of vague 
and cloudy, though none the less absorbing speculation. 

Let us then look first for the physiological basis of dancing. 

The quickened and accentuated movements, to which I have 
referred, spring from the normal walk or the natural gestures of 
a human being. However, unlike the ordinary walk or actions, 
they are not prompted by a utilitarian motive, that seeks the 
accomplishment of some ulterior purpose, such as the walking 
towards a definite goal or the handling of a specific implement. 
In order to constitute a dance, these movements must be an end 
in themselves, and must, above all, be governed by ordered pro- 
gress, or rhythm. By rhythm we understand a periodicity of 
movement, noticeable to our senses as recurrence of visible events 
or patterns, or as repetition of audible or sensible accents and beats. 
Such beats are also called "pulses," a word derived from the Latin 
noun pulsus, to which the ancient Romans attached such diverse 
meanings, as to use it in connection with blood-circulation and 
breathing; with the motion of feet and oars; with incentive to 
will and imagination; and finally with such widely, but regularly 
spaced occurrence as the solstice. 

In order to realize how all-pervading this periodicity of move- 
ment is, we need only remember the measured circuit of the 
stars, the round of the seasons, the alternation of day and night, 
of tidal ebb and flow. It is the kernel of all such phenomena as 
sound, as electric currents of varying frequency; we follow this 
pulsating or vibratory motion, as it is becoming more and more 
rapid, through the different stages in which it appears to us as 
heat of increasing intensity, then as light and color, continuing 
to about 750,000 billions of rhythmic oscillations per second, 
which are needed to produce that sombre effluence known as the 
ultra-violet ray of the solar spectrum. Science has gone beyond 
this point, although much that lies behind it remains still unex- 
plored. What we know to be a certainty is that, in whatever 
direction we may look — towards the infinitely large or infinitesi- 
mally small movement in this world — everywhere we detect 
some form of ordered progress, or rhythm. 

Is it then to be wondered at that man is built on a similar 
plan? His heart-beat, his breathing, his walk, under healthy 
conditions, are rhythmic. The mainspring of the human organism, 
like that of a watch, must keep strict time! We have not, as yet, 
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gained clear insight into the subtle connections between the law 
of rhythm and those of gravitation and maintained energy. But 
it is more than likely that the reasons which make rhythm essen- 
tial to man hold good for the whole universe, and that nothing 
can better explain the omnipresence of rhythm than its economic 
or, if I might term it so, its conservant and labor-saving 
properties. These beneficient attributes of rhythm are, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, guiding every step we take, every 
move we make. 

It was a momentous day in the evolution of man when he 
discovered that by regular, that is rhythmic, motion did he obtain 
an automatic movement of whatever limb he used in his work, 
eliminating thereby the necessity of mental exertion in the control 
of muscular effort (a thing doubly hard for primitive man). He 
learned to save his. strength, and found that rhythm made work 
easier. The manual labor of man, as an individual and especially 
in a group, is unthinkable without adherence to rhythmic precision. 
Thus the Malays row to the sound of tam-tams; the Arabs pound 
their coffee to the hum of a rhythmic drone; in China even the 
whipping of culprits is regulated by the beat of an accommodating 
drum. In the museum of the Louvre, there is a little terra-cotta 
of very old Greek origin, which shows four women kneading dough 
to the accompaniment of a flute player. And to this day, domestic, 
agricultural or industrial labor obeys this rhythmic law. 

The concentration of group effort can be achieved only by 
sounds which succeed each other at regular intervals, and em- 
phasize a rhythm which is felt individually, by each worker, and 
is responded to simultaneously, by all of them. Witness the 
sailor's chanties, the marching songs of soldiers. These practices 
date back, undoubtedly, to a dim and distant past, when they 
were even more needful than they are in our motor-driven age. 
We find a curious instance in Athenaeos, according to whom the 
trumpeter Herodorus of Megara, at the siege of Argos, had the 
power of animating the troops so much, by sounding two trumpets 
at a time, as to enable the soldiers to move a ballistic machine 
close to the rampart, which they had in vain attempted to do for 
several days before, on account of its enormous weight. Now, the 
playing of one man on two trumpets, contrary to Athenaeos's 
inference, had no part in the success of this exploit. It was the 
trumpeter's signal, or rather his repeated signals which enabled 
the men to work in concert at their military engines, for want of 
which signals their previous efforts had been scattered and in- 
effective. 
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And here I should like the reader to ponder what I believe a 
possible answer to the puzzling question of what the trumpets 
blew that had such disastrous effect on the walls of Jericho. In 
an age that knew not the use of steam or electricity, and in which 
the simplest mechanical devices were comparatively undeveloped, 
the only method of moving heavy objects, such as battering rams, 
was by the combined force of a great number of hands, timing 
their muscular impulse to given signals. And thus the signal 
probably came to stand for the action ruled by it. Therefore the 
trumpets circling seven times around the mural defenses of 
Jericho must have meant that the battering rams had to be 
applied seven times to various parts of the fortifications before the 
conquering breach was made. This knowledge and rational view 
of what has long been allowed to pass as a miracle, does not 
materially add to the sum of human happiness, but there is a 
certain solace in what is more than a suspicion, namely that the 
age of wonders probably never existed, or has not yet begun — 
which for all practical purposes of the present is the same. 

That rhythm should exercise this regulating power over the 
movements of the human body lies primarily in the fact that the 
rhythmic sense is innate in man and that any appeal to this sense 
is not only general, but contagious. Herewith we turn from the 
physiological to the psychological properties of rhythm. The in- 
fectiousness of rhythm may be observed, with mingled feelings, 
at orchestral concerts when some misguided enthusiast, seated 
behind us, is tapping with his foot an obvious measure against 
our chair. Nor are these "assistant conductors" the most musical 
members of the audience. On the contrary, the rhythmic pleasure 
derived from hearing music is the lowest form of satisfaction 
which this art is able to afford. Savage tribes, as a rule, content 
themselves, for what we might call "musical entertainment," with 
hammering on all sorts of drums, the beats ranging from a simple 
and stolid repetition to a remarkably involved and furiously 
aggressive metre. 

Thus we see that rhythmic motions of the body have their 
physiological foundation in being natural and helpful to man. 
This contributes again to the fact that they are also pleasurable. 
But pleasure is not the sole nor the first psychological motive for 
dancing. This pleasure, consciously sought and found, is of a 
higher order only when the rhythmic motions of the body become 
eurythmic, that is, when they follow some aesthetic ideal and 
assume the character and responsibilities of an art. Primarily, 
these dance motions are, as I have said, merely emphasized 
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gestures. And, as such, they are nothing but the bodily reflex 
of heightened emotions, or affects. As our emotions are directly 
influencing our heart-action, by quickening or accentuating our 
pulse, so do they react upon the quickened or accentuated move- 
ments of the body. In these bodily gestures which are insepar- 
able from certain affects, I would place the origin of all dances. 
Awe, fear, anger, joy, lust, are accompanied by movements of 
the body indicative of the particular affect that causes them. 
Each affect, according to its nature, inevitably throws the body 
into an attitude of attack or defense, into a motion of shrinking 
from, or grasping for, an object or person. Granted that dancing 
is nothing but a deviation from our walk under normal conditions, 
and takes on more or less the form of skipping and jumping, let us 
remember that the horse, when frightened, no longer walks, but 
jumps; that the dog, in anger or joy, skips about and rises on its 
hind legs; that in mating time the restlessness of certain animals 
leads them to perform what for want of a better term we can 
only call a dance. It is to heightened affects, then, that we must 
trace the psychological roots of dancing. And the next conclu- 
sion, supported by the theories of modern psychology, is that — 
vice versa — agitated movements of the body will induce a corre- 
sponding state of agitated emotion. 

Now, the elementary emotions, such as awe, fear, anger, joy, 
love, must be occasioned in man by his relation to a source or cause 
outside of himself. I would class these affects or emotions, ac- 
cording to the three chief sources, as resulting from the relation of: 

1. man to the supernatural, or God; 

2. man to man; 

3. man to woman. 

This leads to a classification of dancing into its three great groups, 
namely : 

1. religious dances — to worship or placate a deity, or to 

incite an ecstasy of spirit in the dancers; 

2. war dances — to intimidate an enemy, or to incite a 

heightened aggressiveness in the dancers; 

3. profane dances — to further the relations between the 

sexes, or to incite a greater passion in the dancers. 

Everything that has been called "dance," in the history of man- 
kind, may be referred to one of these three groups. And in each 
instance the psychological motive becomes self-apparent by the 
very character of the dance. 
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There remain, however, two interesting questions, not an- 
swered by this classification. One is, why the first and third of 
these groups show recurrent tendencies toward degenerating; the 
second, why these tendencies should coincide with periods during 
which the live forces of humanity are subjected to extraordinary 
drain. In touching upon these problems, one is tempted to ask 
whether the dance in its acutest form and ultimate purpose is not 
really a reflex or stimulus of the strongest and most fundamental 
affect in man: his hunger for individual projection of life, the 
instinct of race-preservation in the masses. 

Is it a secret aim of Nature, in times when our life-blood is 
ebbing too fast, to repair the waste by arousing this hunger, this 
instinct more strongly, more brutally and — one might say — more 
shamelessly? It is certain that whenever the need of new vitality 
seems greatest, the passions are permitted to hold full sway in a 
dance which disregards all our acquired notions of propriety, 
which grows into a manic obsession. Let us inquire into the 
history of the three groups of dances, with particular regard to 
these tendencies. 

Sacred pageants seem to be as old as the first devotional rites 
of man, dedicated to that mysterious being which ordered life 
and death, ruled the thunder, sent rain or drought, and bound 
the heavens to the earth with a luminous rainbow. Whatever 
visible image men gave to this mighty power, they were awed by 
it into a kneeling posture of humility, their bodies writhed in 
fear, or, moving around in stately procession, they offered thanks 
and praise to their master. Before the black bull Apis, symbol of 
creative productivity and fertility, the priests of Egypt, in their 
strange attire, performed a cadenced round, as the stars encircle 
the sun, giver of life, ripener of all fruit. Down to the earliest 
religious demonstrations can we retrace this interplay of sex 
instinct and mystic aspirations, seeking expression in rhythmic 
movements of the body and gradually degenerating into a las- 
civious dance. And why? Religion is prompted by dread of 
unfathomable death; it always unites with a spiritual promise of 
happiness or solace, the command to fight the forces of de- 
struction by perpetuating life. "Be fruitful and multiply" is 
the supreme bidding of nature. And whenever necessary, all 
religions seem to have adopted ways of heightening that incen- 
tive to prolong life after death, not in painting supernal realms 
where the soul is supposed to dwell, but in a demand for the 
material, and to Nature more important survival in the progeny 
of the flesh. 
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Take the Hebrews leaving Egypt. Led by the wisdom and 
counsel of Moses, they succeeded in fording the Red Sea, and the 
waves that closed in behind them, not only shut them off from 
their pursuers, but seem to have cut them from the rest of the 
world, for all eternity. When this handful of men and women, 
exhausted from the hardships of their exodus, were giving thanks 
to the Lord who saved them from slavery, Miriam, the sister of 
Moses, and all the women joined in a dance that must have 
fired the blood of those men, must have made them forget the 
dangers that lay behind them, the uncertainty they were facing, 
and must have whetted their appetite for life, the everlasting 
hunger of the race to eternize itself in its children, a hunger that 
nobody needed more than that isolated lot of Jews. And this 
is not the only instance of dancing related in the Old Testament, 
but it is the first and by far the most significant. 

Although we have many pictorial records of dances as prac- 
ticed in the early days of Grecian civilization, on mural freezes, 
in Tanagra statuettes, and especially on vases, we have no clear 
idea concerning the famous mysteries of Eleusis. It was a re- 
ligious ceremonial in honor of Ceres — goddess of fertility — lasted 
for nine days, included various processions and dances, and 
culminated in an awe-inspiring rite, which undoubtedly aimed 
to arouse the two dominant desires of man, for the immortality 
of soul and body. The festivities and dances held in honor of 
Bacchus unquestionably turned into orgies. The Feast of Apollo, 
the Feast of Oxen, the Feast of the Earth, the Triumph of Pallas 
over Neptune, and countless others, were celebrated with dancing. 
Every family event, every public function of a religious nature, 
was an occasion for exhibitions of the dance. There were dances 
which, according to Plato, had that character of gentleness, 
gravity and nobility suitable to the expression of the sentiments 
with which a mortal should be permeated when he invoked the 
gods. There was one dance, the Endymatia, which called for 
brilliant trappings, was performed in public and in private, and 
— we are told — "sometimes lost its sacred character." The 
Hormos, dedicated to Diana, was danced by youths of both sexes, 
unclothed, but their movements, as became the cult of the chaste 
Huntress, gave no offence to modesty, their attitudes were purely 
intended to show to their fairest advantage, the beautiful lines 
of perfect human bodies, warmed by the radiant skies of Hellas. 
These dances were instituted by Lycurgus, the great Spartan 
legislator. Plutarch tells us that when Lycurgus was reproached 
for the nudity of the women, he answered: "I wish them to 
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perform the same exercises as men, that they may equal men in 
strength, health, virtue, and generosity of soul, and that they 
may learn to despise the opinion of the vulgar." A rather arrogant 
way of putting it. Nor can one quite repress a feeling that 
behind the wish of Lycurgus there was the will of Nature. 

Since time immemorial funerals were made occasions for 
dances. In Greece, the body was carried to the pyre, preceded by 
a dancing priest, accompanied by dancing relatives and friends, 
mourned by hired wailing women, who simulated grief and tears. 
Not only in Antiquity, throughout the Middle Ages we encounter 
funeral dances, meet with turning pairs in cemeteries, find the 
mourners carousing at the wake. And here again it seems that 
the presence of death releases in man subconsciously the impulse 
for preservation and continuation, which is the very foil of death. 
A civil engineer belonging to the Suez Canal Commission, who 
visited the Nile countries in 1855, described a funeral at Derr, 
the capital of Nubia: 

The son of the Cadi had just died. We arrived three hours after 
his death, at the moment he was about to be buried. The population 
had assembled, the men on one side, smoking their tshibouks, the women 
further on, emitting moans; all were crouching on the ground, dressed 
in their best. They began by washing the corpse; then it was placed 
in a shroud and covered with a burial cloth, which is of a reddish color. 
During this time, the tarabouk resounded, accompanying dances which 
were executed by the women. 

Here, too, by the open grave, that curious appeal to the senses 
of life! 

The Romans had their sacred dances, as had the Greeks. 
Even to the meagre beginnings of that great epoch can we trace 
religious ceremonies in which dancing had its part. King Numa 
Pompilius founded the order of Salian priests, whose duty it was 
to honor the gods with dances. But in Rome, more quickly than 
in Greece, these performances lost their pure and modest character, 
and dancing in general tended to gratify an increasing demand 
for pleasure and obscenity. The history of Rome offers abundant 
proof, that dancing degenerates whenever the vital forces of a 
race need replenishing. For corroborative evidence we need not 
look only to the days of decline. As early as the year 364, after 
its foundation, when the city was ravaged by pestilence, this 
reaction set in with a desperate abandonment to dancing, ap- 
proved and recommended by divine oracles. Ancient Rome was 
not devoid of prudes who condemned dancing as frivolous, and 
wished it confined to professional performers. That was in the 
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days of supremacy and health. When the cancer of Oriental 
mollification and megalomaniac expansion began to destroy the 
nerves of the empire, weakened by the drain of incessant war, 
the dance took its place at the head of all diversions. Ammianus 
Marcellinus relates of the imperial days that once, when a famine 
was raging, all foreign philosophers, orators and teachers were 
ordered to leave the city, while three thousand foreign dancing 
girls 1 were permitted to remain. But not even they could stay 
the fall of Roman dominion on earth, nor of the Roman gods 
above. 

The Moslem and Hindou religions are unthinkable without 
their preponderance of dancing. And these dances, especially, 
are apt to take on a libidinous character. For are we not here in 
the countries of perpetual floods and famine, in the very lair of 
the Plague? The sacred dancers of India, the Ramdjeniy, sway 
in undulating rhythm over the floor of polished marble; their 
arms seem to stretch towards the far-off, invisible god in a gesture 
of desire. The air is rich with the scent of crushed blossoms; the 
weird sound of incantations, accompanied by strange instruments, 
re-echoes from the dimly lighted temple walls on which the gods 
are represented in appalling hideousness or monstrosity. Rous- 
selet, in his book on "L'Inde des Rajahs" speaks of the festival 
of "Holi" in honor of the Goddess of Spring, as "feasts of frenzied 
debauch, knowing no shame, and raised to the dignity of a cult. 
The dancing girls have for these holidays particular dances, in 
which all decency is disregarded." 

Mohammedanism has its dancing Dervishes. The founder of 
the sect is said to have turned around his axis for forty days with- 
out stopping, to the sound of a flute, to be rewarded at the end 
of the fortieth day, when he dropped unconscious to the ground, 
by what we are told was divine ecstasy. What an inhuman price 
to pay for even so rare a pleasure! 

In Algeria we find a religious sect, the horrible rites of which 
call to mind the orgiastic furor of the Bacchantes, those dancing 
priestesses who in Greece and Rome brought licentiousness to a 
degree that taxes our modern imagination. In an atmosphere 
saturated with incense, to a music that becomes more and more 

ir The dancing girls from Gades (Cadiz) were especially famous, and, according 
to Martial's testimony, their peculiar prowess was such that it is easily perceived why 
no Roman "Midnight Frolic" was complete without them: 

Nee de Gadibus improbis puellae 
Vibrabunt sine fine prurientes 
Lascivos docili tremore lumbos. 

Lib. V epigr. lxxix. 
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strident and vertiginous, these Algerians gyrate until they fall 
senseless to the floor, when they add to the barbarism of their 
performance by self-torture and self -mutilation. 

This strange combination of the religious and sex-complex 
is here taking on a form of perversity known in psychiatry as 
"masochism." And masochism is at the bottom of that terrible 
religious mania of the "flagellants" who at various times, during 
the Middle Ages, moved in ghastly processions through the coun- 
tries of Europe. First organized in 1056, vainly prohibited by 
the authorities, these large congregations of men, girded with 
ropes, marched through the streets of one city after another, to 
the rhythmic cadence of lugubrious chants, and with ecstatic 
gestures scourged their naked breasts and shoulders, until the 
blood was dripping in the mire of the road. Italy, Austria, 
Hungary and Poland resounded with their agonized psalmody. 
They existed in southern France, under the name of "blancs 
battus," down to the reign of Henry III. That jaded and weary 
monarch first encountered these processions when on a visit to 
Avignon. He was so fascinated by what the old chronicler terms 
"ces comedies indecentes" that he decided to prolong his stay in 
the city. Finally he became himself a convert to these sanguinary 
excesses, introduced them in Paris, where the gentlemen and 
ladies of the court, with the duchess of Montpensier at their 
head, paraded through the town in scant attire and wielding 
murderous scourges in their hands, but doing themselves little 
harm, beyond an unnecessary exposure to the dangers of catching 
cold. 

It is a far cry from those ambulatory orgies of religious 
maniacs to the gay Farandoles of the Provengals, yet the echo is 
clear and unmistakable. They are nocturnal dance-processions, 
made more mysterious by the flaming torches which leave a trail 
of heavy smoke to mingle with the dust, stirred up by stamp- 
ing feet; and smoke and dust — before they slowly settle in the 
distance — have covered with their double veil the chain of agi- 
tated couples, whose whispered pledges and confessions are 
drowned by the strident galoubet and the relentless tambourin. 

Long before the Middle Ages the dance had found a place in 
Christian worship. Tertullian, who embraced Christianity about 
the year 190, is our main authority for the fact that the first 
Christians, persecuted and always in the shadow of martyrdom, 
danced in singing their sacred hymns and canticles. This practice 
was never quite abolished until it had degenerated, and had lost 
its religious character, so that the Bishops had to prohibit it. 
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Father Menestrier, who in 1682 published a most interesting book 
on the dances of Antiquity and of his day, wrote: 

I myself have seen the canons take the choir boys by the hand in 
some churches on Easter day, and dance in the church, singing hymns 
of thanksgiving, to say nothing of the scandalous customs, introduced 
by the simplicity of past centuries, but so corrupted by libertinism, 
that not only have severe laws been necessary for their suppression, but 
much care and zeal on the part of our prelates to banish these dangerous 
abuses from their dioceses. 

In the Cathedral of Seville, to this d?y, the choir boys perform 
their historic dance, dressed in quaint costumes of the time when 
their privilege was sanctioned by a Bull of Pope Eugenius IV, in 
1439. 1 

Within the last century the "Holy Rollers" in America, and 
the "Jumpers" in Australia, have made some sort of rhythmic 
bodily exercise the chief part of their religious worship (owing 
perhaps again to conditions similar to those which the Jews had 
to face after crossing the Red Sea). Nevertheless, there is no 
dancing in our present churches. Nor does Nature require it of 
the church. For that edifice has lost the significance it possessed 
up to the late Middle Ages, when it stood for the great civic center 
of the community. Michelet calls the mediaeval church "ce 
domaine du peuple." It is no longer so. From the church the 
dance in its "acutest" form has long since migrated to what later 
became the true domain of the people, namely the theatre and the 
public dance hall. 

But before we turn to these places, let us briefly review the 
second, and least interesting type of dances, those of a warlike 
character. These exhibitions which I have ascribed to a desire to 
intimidate an enemy, or incite "une belle fureur" in the dancers, 
were very popular in ancient times, and are still so among un- 
civilized aboriginees of the black and the red races. Greek youths, 
before going into battle, or to commemorate a day of victory, put 
on their armour and performed a dance which developed into a 
simulated combat. We find the same thing later on in Rome. 
Something of this spirit survived in the tournaments and pageantry 

1 The Baron Pbllnitz, who visited Spain during the reign of Philip V and was in 
Madrid about 1725, wrote in his memoirs: "There were Processions during the Easter 
Week, when the Holy Sacrament was carry'd to the Sick: The Streets and Balconies 
were on this Occasion hung with Tapestry: The Sacrament, which was carry'd under a 
Canopy, was preceded by a great Number of Priests and Friars, who had all Wax- 
Tapers in their Hands: There was also a numerous Symphony, and a great many 
Dancers, in Masks of several Sorts, leaping and playing Gambols with Castanets snap- 
ping in their Hands: And in this manner they danc'd before the Holy Sacrament, and 
continued it even in the Church, till such time as the Benediction was pronoun c'd." 
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of knighthood, and, reduced to a more prosaic but perhaps as 
efficacious a practice, we see it in the exercises. and drills to which 
our present generation of strenuous and neurotic business men 
submit at the gymnasium. It is the prototype of all athletic 
sport. But what might still be called a "war-dance" was known 
as recently as in the days of Napoleon I, whose "Grognards" are 
pictured in a colored lithograph of the period as hopping around 
much after the fashion of the Sioux or Chippewaes, with an atten- 
tive audience of other warriors yelling encouragement to the least 
graceful of terpsichorean artists. And you may ask again, why 
our boys, and the "tommies" and poilus did not seem to need that 
sort of exhilaration before attacking the enemy? As a matter of 
fact, they needed and received similar exhilaration, but more in the 
form of relaxation than as an incentive to greater ardor. And 
that is probably due to the fact that the character of warfare has 
so much changed. Armies do no longer meet on the battlefield 
by special arrangement and personal invitation of the generals. 
The note of chivalrous competition has vanished. It is a matter 
of cunning, of brutality, or surprise and fiendish engines. Yet 
the horrors of carnage made, on the eve of battle, the call of 
passion and the dance for pleasure's sake only the more irresistible. 

There remains then the third and last group of dances, those 
frankly intended for entertainment only, of purely profane char- 
acter, a social diversion, and as such reflecting sharply the societies 
of different epochs and climates. The degree of licentiousness 
exhibited in profane dances, throughout the ages, varies according 
to the economic situation and the political fortunes of the times. 
The more desperate the aspect of either, the lower the level of 
decorum. By way of proving this thesis, it may be the straighter 
course to single out the periods of greatest hardship and mortality, 
and to show how they affected dancing. 

I have mentioned the visitation of Rome by the pest, in 364, 
and its consequences. There exist striking analogies between 
these consequences and the conditions which attended the first 
appearance of Asiatic Cholera in the countries of Europe, in 1349. 
"The Black Death" — as the malady was then called — had begun 
to sweep westward out of China; wider, and ever wider became 
its devastation; no precautions, no remedies seemed to stay its 
murderous progress. News traveled slowly in those days, and 
the tales of horror had hardly time to precede the fearful visitant 
himself. Hygiene was unknown. Superstition reigned every- 
where. As village after village, town after town, fell a prey to this 
pestilence, the people of Europe were seized with terror and 
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religious hysteria. The water of the well, the fruit on the tree, 
the air itself seemed poisoned. The rich and the poor alike suc- 
cumbed hopelessly and helplessly to this "Avenging Angel." By 
the time the epidemic had reached Germany, the populace was 
dying by the millions. The dead could not be buried fast enough. 
The horrors beggared description. The "Last Judgment" seemed 
at hand, and the wrath of God ready to exterminate the human 
race. In the passiveness of their despair, people gave up all 
efforts to resist this plague, and thereby naturally augmented the 
danger. At the point of deepest, direst misery, what is it that 
suddenly kindles the expiring flame of life, whips the flagging 
forces of humanity into a ghastly but magnificent assertion of their 
will to live? It is the dance, the fury of dancing! Unbelievable 
scenes occurred, as recounted by an eye witness in the famous 
"Limburg Chronicle." This is, in part, the story: 

Anno 1374, in the middle of summer, there was a strange thing to 
be seen on Earth, particularly in Teuton Lands, along the Rhine and 
the Moselle, namely that people began to dance and to rave, turning in 
pairs in one place for half a day, and danced until they fell to the ground. 
Thereby they expected to be cured, and went from one town to another, 
and they collected money. And matters became so bad that in Cologne 
more than 500 people were found dancing. And it was declared a heresy, 
as it was done for money, and as many men and women were led by it 
into immoral intercourse. For in Cologne alone more than hundred 
women and girls were found with men not their husbands. All of these 
women were with child as a result of these dances. 

And here again, as so often in history, we see the Church 
foolishly and vainly trying to step into the path of Nature, by 
combating the very means that Life is forced to adopt in an 
heroic effort to stem the overwhelming tide of Death. But the 
religious authorities are not alone in their blindness to the causes 
and effects of those extraordinary conditions. The historians, too, 
feel compelled blushingly to register their disapproval. A remark 
of F. de Mesnil in his "Histoire de la danse a travers les ages," 
apropos of the French Guild of "menestriers," those wandering 
musicians and dissolute dancers, is typical of this common error: 
"Ces fetes continuerent malgrS les guerres, les pestes et autres 
calamiUs" Note the "malgrS" which should properly be replaced 
by an "d cause de"; for the more wars, the more pestilence and 
calamities on earth, in other words, the larger the death rate, the 
gayer, the more universal and licentious must be the dance! Nor 
is it only in the public square, in the village tavern that under 
such circumstances all bounds of modesty are broken. Death, 
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the equalizer, — portrayed by Holbein and other mediaeval artists 
in a dance with "rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief; doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief" — Death enters the moated castle as 
unceremoniously as the wind-torn hovel. And the reaction re- 
mains the same; for, as Michelet tells us, the nobility engaged 
in a series of hilarious and unbridled entertainments, ending 
in "un dernier bal enfin, mais celui-ci masque, pour dispenser de 
rougir" 

When the dance became one of the community's secular con- 
cerns, each national temperament found expression in a typical 
folk-dance, as distinctive as national speech and costume. But 
whether it be the Spanish or Italian "Gagliarda," called by 
Prsetorius (in 1668) an "invention of Hell," or the Tyrolean 
"Schuh-plattle ' in which it is the dancer's aim to swing his 
partner high into the air so that her petticoat blows up a snowy 
bell; whether the fiery "Mazurka" of Poland, or the Hungarian 
Gypsies' "Csardas" with its ominous, slow beginning and its cy- 
clonic finale; the old English "Trenchmore" and "Cushion-dance," 
that ingeneous excuse for promiscuous osculation, 1 or the Bo- 
hemian "umrlec" (Death dance) in which a man or woman 
"plays dead" and lies on the floor, with eyes closed, to receive a 
"parting kiss" from each member of the company, which blithely 
turns around the "corpse" — everywhere, in the South, East, 
North and West of Europe, folk-dances are nothing else than a 
form of public courting or amorous frolicking; and the more 
daring the wooer, the better pleased the damsel. What these 
popular romps were like, during the religious wars of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, when Death was reaping a bumper crop, can 
hardly be put in seemly wording. We must read Florian von 
Fiirstenberg's denunciation in his "Tanzteufel" (Dance devil), of 
1567, or Cyriacus Spangenberg's "Ehespiegel" (Marriage mirror), 
of 1578, in order to grasp the wicked, untrimmed truth. While 
the mercenaries of the Catholic and Protestant rulers were deci- 
mating each other, not for a paltry "thirty year's war," but for 
more than fifteen decades, there was hardly a town in Germany 

^ohn Selden, in his "Table Talk" (published in 1689), wrote: "The court of 
England is much alter'd. At a solemn dancing, first you had the grave measures, then 
the Corantoes and the Galliards, and this kept up with ceremony; and at length to 
Trenchmore and the Cushion-dance: Then all the company dances, lord and groom, 
lady and kitchen-maid, no distinction. So in our court in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
gravity and state were kept up. In King James's time things were pretty well. But 
in King Charles's time there has been nothing but Trenchmore and the Cushion-dance, 
omnium gatherum, tolly polly, hoite come toite." The curves on the political barom- 
eter paralleled by those of the dance! And in the reign of Charles II the needle fell to 
the lowest storm-point in the scale. 
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in the annals of which we do not find, for this period, some well- 
meaning ordinance directed against the provocative prurience of 
the dance. Certain regions were known for their particular cele- 
brations, in which dancing predominated. All these occasions 
seem to fall in, more or less, with the phases of Nature, which 
bear the strongest influence upon the affect that seeks an outlet 
through, or is stimulated by, such rhythmic leaps and bounds. 
Almost every race indulged in solstice-dances, at the time when 
the rhythm of the Universe seems to change, as flux and reflux 
alternate, when a certain mysterious agitation is animating 
Nature and the Seasons make another step in their eternal round. 
Mezeray, in his contemporary "Histoire de la France," relates 
that in the reign of Charles V, on St. John's day: "people divested 
themselves of all their garments, placed flower-wreaths on their 
heads, and holding each other by the hand, they danced in long 
processions through the streets and churches, sang and whirled 
around until they dropped, out of breath." It is always the same 
picture, in different colors, throughout the ages. These practices 
were stopped, by act of Parliament, in 1667. 

We are left in no doubt about social dances in Italy, during 
the 16th century, owing to several exhaustive treatises of the 
period. There is, in particular, Fabrizio Caroso's dancebook, 
"Ballarino," published in 1581, and dedicated to the beautiful 
and notorious Bianca Capello. There are Cesare Negri's "Nuove 
inventioni di balli" printed at Milan in 1604, and disclosing the 
fact that, more poetic than our age with its * 'Bunny Hug," 
"Shimmy" and allied atrocities, dances then had such pretty and 
significant names as caccia d'amore, cortesia amorosa, amor felice, 
nobilitd d'amore, torneo amoroso — "amorous tournaments" they 
verily were, one and all, fought not with "rockets" but with 
armes a outrance. 

The ballet as a sumptuous spectacle, in the modern sense, 
was an invention of the quattrocento, and came spontaneously 
into existence. At least, its connection with an art not unknown 
among Greeks and Romans, seems to lie solely in the arbitrary 
choice of a mythological subject. In every other respect, it was 
an absolutely novel thrill, to which the world was being treated. 
Nor can we find any preliminary steps of development for it, 
unless we consider as such the singular entertainment devised by 
Bergonzo de Botta at the nuptials of Duke Galeazzo Sforza of 
Milan with Isabella of Arragon, in 1489. Its first appearance set 
a standard which was seldom equalled in what, ever after, re- 
mained the costliest, the most dazzling, and often criminally 
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lavish display of riches and splendor. It was in 1581, at the 
palace of the Louvre in Paris, that Henry III, King of France, 
late of Poland, 1 commanded the musicians and entertainers of his 
court to devise fitting festivities, wherewith to celebrate the 
marriage of his "favourite minion," Monsieur le Due de Joyeuse, 
with Mile, de Vaudemont, sister to the Queen, Louise of Lorraine. 
Seventeen separate functions took place, each host vying with the 
other in the folly of luxuries; but the most stupendous remained 
the ballet arranged by the Piedmontese fiddle- virtuoso Baltagerini 
(or Baltazarini), with music by Claude Lejeune, Beaulieu and 
Jacques Salmon. At this wedding feast of royalty, the princes 
and princesses of the houses of Valois and Anjou participated in a 
choreographic representation of an old Olympian myth, as gods 
and goddesses, with their attending nymphs and satyrs. Baltaza- 
rini says in the preface of the printed work, that he had "blended 
together Poetry, Music and Dancing in a manner, which, if ever 
done before, must have been in such remote antiquity that no 
trace of it remains." And the author emphasizes the novelty 
of his invention, by saying: "I have given the first place to 
Dancing . . ." and he might have added, to the rhythmic evolu- 
tions of the human body, clad in a profusion of brocades or 
simply adorned with Nature's charms. For while some of the 
costumes cost as much as eighty thousand francs a piece, those 
participants, whose roles provided a justification, shone by the 
mere exquisite whiteness of their skin. And thus was born the 
ballet. Like the opera, which originated in Florence about nine- 
teen years later, it remained for a long time the privileged enter- 
tainment of the noble and rich, and more particularly of the regal 
courts. Louis XIV danced in %1 ballets, when he was young, and 
received the cognomen "Le Roi Soleil" from the part he took in 
one of them. Although lively steps occurred in these ballets or 
were danced at balls, it is principally the stately measure that 
prevails in both. Louis was particularly fond of the Courante. 
It must not be forgotten that the costume of the ladies and the 
swords worn by the cavaliers, precluded any helter-skelter mingling 

1 Henri could not have forgotten how, upon reaching Venice in his flight from 
Poland, 1574, the Serenissima Republica had honored him with a series of brilliant 
festivities, among which there was an allegorical and mythological "impromptu," a 
mixture of dancing, poetry and music, largely interspersed with choral singing of com- 
positions furnished especially for the occasion by the Venetian Madrigalists, just then 
most plentiful, prolific and progressive. In the long list of "tips," handed out when 
the royal guest departed, the musicians were remembered with 300 scudi, as much as 
Luigi Foscari was paid for the use of his palace. The dancers are not mentioned; 
perhaps they received garter buckles with the princely monogram in precious stones. 
But, more than likely, the ballet formed a rather insignificant part of the show. 
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of pairs in an animated round. These conditions remained 
the same until the outbreak of the French Revolution, with the 
Courante making room for the Minuet under Louis XV, and the 
Gavot becoming the "fashionable" dance under Louis XVI. Note 
that every one of these figure-dances, though capable of all the 
graces and gallantry imaginable, qualities of the 18th century never 
excelled, remained nevertheless a rather stiff and dignified affair, 
in which a certain "distance" was always kept between the 
partners, a distance that a smile and a look might easily cross, 
but that was never abandoned for the sake of closer propinquity. 
Nor did the gallant century in France have to resort to such 
expedients. Although society, at last, was dancing on top of a 
volcano, the reigns of the fourteenth and the fifteenth Louis had 
been glorious and fairly prosperous. What wars had been waged, 
did not demand too heavy a toll of lives. It was a period of 
stability; and from the dream that nothing could disturb this 
equilibrium, the country was awakened only when it found that 
in that blissful state of somnolent contentment, the reins of 
government in Paris had slipped out of a soft and perfumed hand, 
to be snapped up by the coarse and brutal fist of the rabble. 
The balance turned turtle, the change was almost instanta- 
neous. 

In Vienna, the capital of the Roman Emperor of Teuton 
nationality, the change was more gradual. Not that his throne 
was threatened as that of his brother-in-law and his sister. But 
the wars in which Austria had been entangled, especially under 
Maria Theresa, wars with Russia and Turkey, wars with Bavaria, 
with France and England, and especially the long and obstinate 
struggle with Frederick the Great of Prussia, had severely taxed 
the forces of the Empire and drained its sap. It was in Austria, 
and more particularly in Vienna, that, at this point, the waltz 
made its victorious entry into the world. The rigor of antiquated 
etiquette was broken, and with the more intimate embrace of the 
dancers, linked more closely by the sway of a bewitching rhythm, 
the waltz cast its imperious spell over a disintegrating society. 
Michael Kelly, the Irish Tenor, who sang in Vienna from 1782 
to 1786, relates in his entertaining Reminiscences: 

The people of Vienna were in my time dancing mad; as the Carnival 
approached, gaiety began to display itself on all sides, and when it 
really came, nothing could exceed its brilliancy .... the propensity 
of the Vienna ladies for dancing and going to carnival masquerades 
was so determined, that nothing was permitted to interfere with their 
enjoyment of their favorite amusement. 
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And Kelly goes on to state the incredible length to which 
they went in this pursuit. — England, too, had succumbed to the 
dance craze, after a fashion. Dr. Burney tells us in his "History 
of Music" of conditions in London, which throw an interesting 
light on the favor in which the ballet was held at the end of the 
18th century. Burney writes: 

In the year 1781 Pacchierotti [the Caruso of his day] had been 
heard so frequently, that his singing was no impediment to conversation, 
or even animated narrative and debate, but while the elder Vestris 
[the Nijinsky of his day] was on the stage, if during a pas seul any 
of his admirers forgot themselves so much as to applaud him with 
their hands, there was an instant check put to his rapture by a choral 
"hu-sh-sh!" [And in 1788 Burney writes:] Within the last ten years, 
Dancing seems to have encroached upon Music, and instead of being a 
dependent or auxiliary, is aiming not only at independency, but tyranny. 

Remember that the learned and peeved Doctor speaks only 
of the ballet, as danced on the stage. The calm, collected Briton, 
like the prudish Roman at the summit of his power, standing 
secure and aloof from the turmoil with which the rest of Europe 
was contending, could possibly tolerate, perhaps encourage and 
even rave over the graceful pirouettes of Vestris, "le dieu de la 
danse," but for the looseness of custom at continental balls, and 
particularly in public dancing halls, he had only a disdainful shrug 
of the shoulders. 1 In 1802, when the peace of Amiens left Europe 
with a foretaste of General Bonaparte's strategic and diplomatic 
talents, many Englishmen visited Paris through curiosity, and in 
search for cheap relics of the "ancien regime." One of the most 
distinguished was the London banker and litterateur Sir John 
Dean Paul, who with his wife and three friends spent two weeks 
in the French capital, during the month of August, 1802, and the 
sights that attracted our travellers most, to judge by Sir John's 
diary, were those to be seen at the various dancing places, such 
as Tivoli, Frascati, and the Pavilion d'Hannovre. Sir John was 
also something of an artist and he has drawn for our benefit 
various couples dancing the waltz at the Tivoli. His picture is 
probably several shades more modest than what he saw and 

^et London, in earlier and less glorious days, had known its "Mulberry Gar- 
dens" and "World's End," notorious places of intrigue and broad hilarity. Sir John 
Hawkins wrote that "there was an edifice built of timber and divided into sundry 
rooms with a platform and balustrade at top, which floated on the Thames above 
London Bridge, and was called the Folly. At first it was resorted to for refreshment 
by persons of fashion; and Queen Mary with some of her courtiers had once the curiosity 
to visit it. But it sank into a receptacle for companies of loose and disorderly people, 
for the purposes of drinking and promiscuous dancing." — Vauxhall originated in the 
reign of Charles II. Its history, like that of Ranelagh, is redeemed by services to 
music proper which counterbalance the piquant story of its improprieties. 
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what he describes as a dance that could never cross the Channel, 
wherefrom we may infer that the honorable city banker's financial 
perspicacity must have surpassed his prophetic gifts as far as 
concerned the contagiousness of the waltz. 

But let us return to Paris in the hour of the crisis, and let us 
see when and why the waltz found there such fanatic devotees. 
The extravagance, the sublime indifference of court and aristoc- 
racy; a national debt that had reached fabulous figures; new 
dogmas proclaiming "the rights of man" and assaulting the time- 
worn tenets of social justice; and finally the shot fired by those 
Massachusetts farmers at Lexington, re-echoing around the world 
with the sweet promise of independence — all things combined, 
resulted in an overthrow of mildewed conceptions, creeds and cus- 
toms. After the storming of the Bastille on July 14th, 1789, 
events moved quickly. In a steady, breathless crescendo, they 
lead to the climax, the murder of Louis XVI, and the subsequent 
reign of Terror. With Robespierre and his accomplices wielding 
absolute power, the knife of the guillotine had barely a chance to 
cool off from the blood of the numberless victims that the blind 
fury of the populace demanded. But the greater the slaughter, 
the wilder and more licentious the amusements of the people. 
And with the cast-off manners of aristocratic gallantry and chivalry, 
the "Fetes Galantes" that Watteau's and Fragonard's brush had 
immortalized, became a thing of the past. The new spirit, which 
required so copious a baptism with the liquor of life, had to find 
ways and means of replenishing the wasted stock. It was at this 
juncture that the waltz appeared in Paris. The days of the 
Terror knew for the business of the night 23 theatres open in 
Paris, filled with laughing spectators, and 1800 public dance 
halls, overflowing with crowds that sought a brief respite in the 
whirl of the dance, the insinuative lilt of the music, the lights 
from a hundred lustres, the perfumes of thousands of women 
dressed for the feast. Nature left nothing undone to make the 
lure resistless. Gone, by a stroke of magic, were hoopskirts, fur- 
belows, powdered wigs, and laced corsages. Instead the women 
modelled their attire after that of Aspasia, with bare arms and 
breast, sandalled feet and hair bound in plaits around their 
heads. Fashionable hairdressers arranged the curls of their 
customers with casts of classic busts before them. Undergarments 
were banished and replaced by a knitted silk vest which clung to 
the figure. In this attire the "belles" of the revolutionary epoch 
paraded the boulevards and went to the dance. But not only 
in the public places set apart for such amusements, or in private 
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assemblies, did the populace turn in a surging eddy to the tune 
of the waltz. Merrier, in describing the conditions he saw and 
which — until the year 1918 — seemed unbelievable, writes: 

Dancing is universal; they dance at the Carmelites, between the 
massacres; they dance at the Jesuits' Seminary; at the Convent of the 
Carmelites du Marais; at the Seminary of Saint- Sulpice; at the Filles de 
Sainte-Marie; they dance in three ruined churches of my section, and 
upon the stones of all the tombs which have not been destroyed. 

But the most amazing part of Mercier's recital, is his account 
of the "Bal des Victimes" to which were admitted only the rela- 
tives of men and women murdered on the guillotine : 

Will posterity believe that people whose relations had died on the 
scaffold, inaugurated, not days of solemn general grief, when, assembled 
in mourning garb, they might bear witness to their sorrow at the cruel 
losses so recently sustained, but days of dancing, drinking and feasting. 
For admission to one of these banquets and dances, it is necessary to 
show a certificate of the loss of a father, mother, husband, wife, brother 
or sister under the knife of the guillotine. The death of collaterals does 
not confer the right of attending the fete. 

And thus Nature, in her cryptic ways of wisdom, destroys, 
and immediately proceeds to repair, even in the guise of hysteria 
and perversion. Lives were needed in France more than ever. 
What the blood-thirst of the terrorists had left undone, the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon accomplished. The dance went on, always 
giddier, always more licentious. The waltz, once known in France 
as ''la volte" an inoffensive pastime of peasants, then forgotten 
and reimported from Vienna, was finally legitimatized by its in- 
troduction on the stage of the Opera, in 1800, in a ballet by Gardel, 
famous choreographer in his day, with music by Mehul, and very 
neatly named "La Dansomanie" 1 What this mania for dancing 
finally came to, can be judged best by the rigor and ingenuity 
which were required in order to fight it. The church sent out mis- 
sions to preach against these abuses. Thirty missionaries who 
visited the province of Bourgogne during the carnival of 1819, 
having forbidden all dances and profane entertainments, had a 
chorus of young maidens sing a long chant to the tune of a then 
famous aria; two stanzas will suffice to give a taste of this austere 
sermon in rhymes: 

x This ballet remained in the repertoire of the Opera for a number of years. It 
was given as late as on Monday, October 17, 1825, when it formed the "after-piece" 
to the premiere of "Don Sanche," one-act opera of the fourteen-year-old Frangois Liszt 
(not named on the affiches). 
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Funeste danse, 
Triste tombeau de la pudeur, 
Funeste ecueil de Tinnocence, 
Le Demon seul est ton auteur, 

Funeste danse. 

Qu'une danseuse 
Vous soit un sujet de frayeur; 
Craignez son air, sa voix flatteuse. 
Qui surprend mieux les yeux, le coeur, 

Qu'une danseuse! 

History does not disclose whether these charming singers, under 
the efficient tutorage of the venerable patres, accomplished much. 
One would not think so, judging from a curious little pamphlet 
published in Paris, seven years later (1826), written by VabbS Hulot, 
and entitled "Instruction sur la danse." As may be surmised,, 
these instructions have wholly to do, not with how to dance, 
but why not to dance. And if there is any power in this Universe 
consciously shaping and governing events, that power — should 
it have time for unimportant matters and be gifted with a sense 
of humor — must have smiled at the poor abbe's effusions. For 
that power evidently wants us humans to be very good, when we 
are good; and when we are to be otherwise, it seems that, even at 
our very worst, we are made to work for the best in the unerring 
plan of Providence. 

These observations suggest inevitably a parallel between the 
dancing craze of 1819 and that of 1919. The capitals of Europe, 
the whole of the United States, after having endured the greatest 
hardships and anxieties within the memory of man, are dancing,, 
are furiously and indecently dancing. The middle of the 19th 
century enjoyed innocuous lancers, quadrilles, polkas, and ex- 
purgated waltzes. In France, where the birth rate was beginning 
to decline, we meet in 1869, one year before the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war, with the "Cancan," the only dance of the 
period that was pointedly obscene. The interest in social dancing 
had become perfunctory; the ballet had turned a barren harlequin- 
ade with an abundance of pink tights, white tulle skirts, and fairy 
tricks destined to gladden the nursery. It is significant to read 
to-day the closing sentences of the introduction to Gaston Vuiller's 
"History of Dancing," which appeared in 1898. The author 
writes: 

Dancing, like all human institutions, has obeyed the law of eternal 
reaction. It disappeared, and burst forth into life again. It seems now 
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to have entered on another phase of decline. But the sun will shine 
out once more, and dancing will revive. 

Alas, it is not the sun that revives the dance and conjures 
up those frantically swirling pairs. Storm clouds were gathering, 
the horizon was growing darker and darker, and from the threaten- 
ing blackness faint quiverings of light presaged the bolt that was 
to rend the heavens and split the earth. While the world was grad- 
ually led to the worst bleeding it has ever undergone, Nature 
prepared, Nature set the stage: the play began with dancing, with 
the Tango, with the Maxixe, with countless "barefoot dancers," 
whose scanty garments uncovered more than a multitude of 
shins, with voluptuous exhibitions like those of the Russian 
ballet, with anything that could still be called a dance and yet 
accomplish its secret purpose. And now that the first act of the 
ghastly show is over, we are treated to an "intermezzo" with a 
world that is dancing its heels and heads off, dancing, perhaps, 
towards the brink of ruin. So danced Babylon, Nineveh, Byzan- 
tium and Rome — names that stand for vanished civilizations. 
Must we seek the race that is to rule to-morrow in that one which 
is still without public dance halls, "Palais de Danse" for its 
fretting children, whom Nature is struggling to preserve against 
all odds? 

It is a most fascinating, a most appalling perspective which 
opens to the gaze that follows the dance, throughout the centuries, 
from a distant antiquity down to our days. Emerson wrote in 
his journal of 1822: "Owing to the identity of human character 
in all ages, there is as much instruction in the tale of Troy as in 
the annals of the French Revolution." Were Emerson living 
to-day, the French Revolution might have served him for compari- 
son with existing disturbances. And so we see, reaching back- 
ward and projecting forward, a vague outline of recurring events, 
a cloudy likeness in all pictures. There is forever a similarity of 
causes and effects, a periodicity of movement, which, spread 
over thousands, and perhaps millions of years, is nothing but the 
manifestation of that rhythmic law to which the incomprehen- 
sible stars obey, as does that equally incomprehensible thing, the 
heart of man, leaping immemorially, with quickened pulses, to the 
seductive measures of the dance. 



